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Annual Meeting of Voting Members 
and Election of Officers 


The annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 31, 1961, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, George H. Hyslop, 
M.D., presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present 
were Mrs. Laura A. Dale, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mrs. Richard 
L. Kennedy, Jr., Miss Frances Kish, Mr. Michael N. Knudsen, 
Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Mr. Gavin P. Spofford, Mr. Arthur C. 
Twitchell, Jr., Mrs. Henry W. Warner, and Dr. Joseph L. Woodruff. 
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The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office 
had expired were re-elected for another term of three years: 
Mrs. Laura A. Dale, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Gavin P. 
Spofford, and Dr. Joseph L. Woodruff. Mr. Alan F. MacRobert 
was elected to replace Mr. Cyril J. Redmond who has taken the 
position of Counsel to the Society. 

Also on January 3lst the Board of Trustees re-elected che 
following officers of the Society to serve for the year 1961 :President, 
George H. Hyslop, M.D.; First Vice-President, Professor Gardner 
Murphy; Second Vice-President, Professor C.J. Ducasse; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Gavin P. Spofford; Secretary, Dr. Joseph L. Woodruff; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Richard DuBois; and Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. Laura A. Dale. 


Committees for 1961 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1961 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 

Research Committee: Professor Gardner Murphy, Chairman; 
Mrs. Laura A. Dale, Professor C.J. Ducasse, Jan Ehrenwald, 
M.D., Jule Eisenbud, M.D., S. David Kahn, M.D., E.J. Kempf, 
M.D., and Dr. Joseph L. Woodruff. 

Finance Committee: Mr. Gavin P. Spofford, Chairman; Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Benson B. Sloan, and Mr. Arthur C. 
Twitchell, Jr. 

Publications Committee: Professor C.J. Ducasse, Chairman; Mrs. 
Laura A. Dale, Dr. R.A. McConnell, Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, 
Professor Gardner Murphy, Dr. J.B. Rhine, Dr. Gertrude Schmeid- 
ler, and Miss Rhea White. 

Membership Activities: Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Chairman. 





Introductory Comparative Analysis of Some 
Poltergeist Cases! 


W. E. Cox 


This analytical discussion of poltergeists is undertaken as an 
initial effort toward a means of obtaining more intimate knowledge 
about the nature of RSPK (z.e., “Recurrent Spontaneous - Psycho- 
kinesis,”” the definitive term now synonymous with “‘poltergeiz#s”’). 
It is logical to assume that such a case-study may reveal a pattern 
which, in the over-all research effort in PK, would be of value in 
a manner similar to that illustrated by L. E. Rhine in her several 
collective studies of spontaneous ESP.? The present comparative 
analysis brings up the question of whether the same methods 
which are there employed in collecting and classifying spontaneous 
ESP phenomena would, if employed in a study of spontaneous 
parapsychophysical occurrences, be similarly fruitful of suggestions 
for the laboratory study of PK. And, if so, then how might the 
procedure for the collection and classification of spontaneous PK 
phenomena logically be designed ? 

The group of cases on which this preliminary study is based is a 
selective one, restricted to those of more authoritative sources than 
the recent studies of more numerous spontaneous cases of GESP 
have been, yet with not so great a degree of proof of authenticity 
as would rule out too large a portion of cases on record. Those 
considered worthy were (a) cases in psychical research journals and 
other reputable literature that are not there described as dubious; 
(b) those in selected books; *: 4, ® and (c) a few unpublished cases 
which I deemed authentic. Since delusion is just as possible in 
RSPK, and fraud relatively easy, a higher criterion was felt to be 
needed than in spontaneous GESP cases, at least for the present. 
The probability of undetected deceit or conspiracy among some 
members of a household logically is greater where physical episodes 
suddenly occur than where the phenomena are only hallucinatory 
psi or non-recurrent mental paranormalities. (The latter can be and 
often are certified by being told to another person before material 


1 This paper originally was presented at the Incorporeal Personal Agency 
Symposium in June, 1959, at Duke University and is published here with certain 
modifications. A list of suggestions concerning the investigation of future cases 
also has been added. 

2 See ‘‘A New Look at Psi Experiences,” Parapsychology Bulletin, September, 
1955, pp. 1-3, for a summary. 

8 H. Carrington and N. Fodor, Haunted People—Poltergeists down the Centuries, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1951. 

4 S. Sitwell, Poltergeists, University Books, New York, 1959. 

5 H. Thurston, Ghosts and Poltergeists, Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1954. 
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confirmation.) Then, in RSPK there is the matter of general 
embellishment versus accuracy of the witnesses. Nevertheless it is 
reasonable to assume a fairly favorable view with respect to the 
word of those involved, as has been the general procedure regarding 
the surveys of spontaneous hallucinations and other GESP reports 
in the Fournal of Parapsychology. Although collectively there is 
sufficient likelihood that the truth generally may prevail, some care 
should be taken: for instance, newspaper coverage of a case is not 
unlikely to be stronger in fiction than in fact; and, according to 
Lang, Robert Dale Owen’s Footfalls* is stronger in the quantity 
of anecdotes than in the quality of poltergeist evidence. 

This study of spontaneous recurrent examples will not include 
“ISPK” (i.e., isolated spontaneous psychokinesis), such as the 
stopping of clocks at the moment of someone’s death; nor would 
it include the products of physical mediumship. The former may 
be given in its proper place, but the latter, being in a more doubtful 
category, need only be considered when and if we have a purported 
medium in hand instead of in the bush. 

As far as the individual phenomena are concerned, I have no 
restriction to suggest. They may involve noises (but not these alone), 
movements and flights of objects or other matter, destruction, or 
even teleportation and apports. If they be the latter, however [e.g., 
the Sumatra case of 1903 (Appendix, case 20)], a correspondingly 
greater accuracy of evidence is to be desired; but for the more preva- 
lent varieties of physical incidents the level of credibility need not be 
prohibitive. Only rarely has a skilled investigator had such an oppor- 
tunity to witness at first hand poltergeist phenomena im situ any- 
how;’ so the word of responsible casual observers is essential. 

It is fervently to be hoped that trained investigators can so 
witness cases while they are in action, for a surprisingly large portion 
of these do not have in their written accounts much of the informa- 
tion which modern research would require. Primarily they consist 
of an outline of the phenomena and identity of the place and occu- 
pants, but this leaves out other kinds of information, for example 
various personal data about members of the household; and these 
are just as important. It is obvious, then, and here I am quoting 
from the Parapsychology Bulletin of November, 1957, that “there 
should be a well-prepared team of observers ready to go into action 
quickly as soon as poltergeist activity starts... [and] that the public 
and the press [should] be encouraged to notify investigators as 
soon as the phenomena begin.” 


® R. D. Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1859, 1875. 

7 The Appendix to this paper contains the following examples: 44 and 46 
(terminal phenomena only), and 19, 38 and 41. 
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There are two other preliminary comments I wish to make 
before turning to a collective consideration of nearly 50 outstanding 
cases. One is a backward glance, and the other is a further word on 
the subject of fraud. 

Two of the first competently recorded cases were Mompesson’s 
“Drummer of Tedworth’’’ in 1662 and Wesley’s Epworth phenom- 
ena of 1716,*>® both in England. Since then two or three substantial 
cases per year have been the average put on record, excluding those 
identified as trickery. This figure is not particularly meaningful, 
since many unreported cases may occur, be disguised, misnamed, 
or be disregarded as delusion when they were not. The further 
back we go beyond, say, two centuries, the more sketchy the 
accounts, though records of ostensible RSPK have been made as 
early as 500 B.C. Among them all are sundry varieties and ex- 
tremes, and the patterns into which the cases can be found to fall, 
I venture to suggest, may not be discovered to be as uniform as 
some writers have asserted—e.g.,in the involvement of maladjusted 
youths. I admit, however, that the individual RSPK case also is 
liable to be distorted in recounting, with some salient data unavail- 
able, to a greater degree than in the case of hallucinatory psi 
experiences. 

Hereward Carrington has reported records of 318 cases occurring 
over the last 14 centuries. These contained 40 doubtful cases, 
which is a modest one-in-eight. He lists about 240 in the United 
States, Britain, France and Germany, and only 75 or so in the 
remaining and mostly less civilized countries of the world—a 
ratio which does not seem to favor any fundamental hypothesis of 
trickery, credulity, or superstition. And he gives reason why the 
existence of the daily press cannot be deemed to have caused this 
lopsided ratio.” There are other figures available; e.g., Harry Price 
is alleged to have had a list of some 200 cases “still awaiting in- 
vestigation at the time he died”’.™ But we need not concern our- 
selves too much with these overa | quantities; suffice it to say that in 
general the same type of phenomena, having specific and apparently 
generic likenesses, is reported by both rich and poor, both cultured 
and untutored, primarily in civilized countries and among non- 
superstitious citizens. 


8 Andrew Lang and Frank Podmore, ‘““The Drummer of Tedworth,”’ “The 
Epworth Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 17, pp. 306-336, etc. 

* Since this paper was written, the Wesley case has been given a reappraisal 
by Trevor H. Hall (International Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 11, pp. 62-78). 
New information included in his critique (regarding Wesley’s disesteem by mem- 
bers of the community) increases the evidence in favor of normal causation. W.E.G. 

10 H. Carrington, Essays in the Occult, Yoseloff, New York, 1958, pp. 112-15. 

1 P. Tabori, Harry Price, Athenaeum Press, London, 1950, p. 242. 
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Turning now to the second matter, that of fraud, I submit that 
this may be of two kinds, which I will call ‘“‘total’”’ and “imitative.” 
Where fraud is total—or, rather, where collusion, deceit and/or 
fraud combine to make up the entire allegation—it is fairly likely 
that the investigator or the recipient of the householder’s written 
accounts of the case may detect sufficient internal evidence to show 
it up as worthless. But if the incredible incidents are reported in a 
narration that seems to ring true in the main, and yet are accom- 
panied by statements that this or that child was caught throwing an 
object, I believe the latter fact should be considered as possibly 
imitative fraud rather than as impugning the truth of the entire 
batch of manifestations. The youth may or may not be one around 
whom the phenomena appear to center. 

An investigation in my own experience, the Hartville, Mo., 
poltergeist of 1957 (Appendix, case 44) is of this sort, containing 

‘ (a) an assortment of minor imitative fraud, (b) an impressive variety 
of recounted incidents almost impossible to achieve normally, and 
(c) a few phenomena which I witnessed directly. 

The viewpoint from which we wish to consider the possible 
modelling of any extended study of RSPK is the observation of 
such similarities or dissimilarities as are found to occur among the 
independent cases. Some false suggestions may occur through 
malobservation and other extraneous factors, but at least there 
would be a chance of acquiring good ones, all for a better under- 
standing of RSPK on the one hand and, I hope, of experimental PK 
itself on the other. What William James said on poltergeists in his 
Presidential Address to the S.P.R. in 1896 may be applicable here : 


So long as the stories multiply in different lands, and so few are 
positively explained away, it is bad method to ignore them. They 
should at least accrete for future use... We must accustom ourselves 
more and more to playing the réle of a meteorological bureau, be 
satisfied for many a year to go without definitive conclusions, 
confident that if we only keep alive and heap up data, the natural 
types of them (if there are any) will surely crystallize out; whilst old 
material that is baffling will get settled as we proceed, through its 
analogy with new material that will come with the baffling character 
removed. 


One more word on the matter of malobservation. It is true that 
there are some purely psychological factors which could give rise 
to poltergeist stories of an extraordinarily persistent and recurrent 
character. These may result in some rotten apples in our barrel, 
and I mention it again only to call attention to an unusually clear 
illustration of them to be found in a case entitled, peculiarly, 
“The ‘Haunted’ Dance Hall,” by D. J. West (with J. F. Nicol) in 
the Fournal S.P.R., 1948 (pp. 294-300). 
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* 
*  * 

Let me turn now to a special collection of cases which have been 
assembled from the literature. Synopses of these are written in a 
sort of analytical breakdown, listing the data of each case under the 
following headings : location and date, locale and chief occupants, 
general phenomena, speeds and special events, directly observed 
events, notes, and source (see Appendix, pp. 58-71). Also attached 
to this chart is a classified index of its various types of phenomena 
(pp. 71-72). Vorty-six cases are outlined, from the arbitrary year 
of 1850 onwards. The cases were selected chiefly from the Journal 
and Proceedings of the S.P.R., and from such other sources as I 
deemed equivalent to these in established repute, with partial 
assistance of a reference compilation by Carrington.!* No cases of 
expressed possible fraudulence or doubtful accuracy (except 
hypothetically), poor observation, non-spontaneous or isolated- 
incident cases, etc., were included—at least such is my hope. It 
is wise to recall that, in the tabulations, factors often are omitted 
only because they are not available—e.g., religious beliefs. 

From the chart, some of the general characteristics of these 
cases have been assembled in Table I. 

The figures given (mainly in percentages of the 46 total) are 
from too small a total RSPK sample to be more than approxima- 
tions (and accordingly perhaps a much larger survey of cases less 
well authenticated would be warranted). In Table I it will be 
observed that in 28 of the cases, or 61 %, a “‘central party” seemed 
to be connected with the manifestations, whether through personal 
attraction or mere presence in the home during all periods of phe- 
nomenal occurrences. There were a third again as many females as 
males. In all but five cases the central party was under 21 years. 
The average age of these 23 non-adults was 13.4 for boys 
and 14.7 for girls. Ten cases, or 22%, appeared to have 
no central party; and of these, half had to do with adults only. 
The cases wherein children were present, however, showed only 
18 % to have no central party. For the remaining 8 cases, no in- 
formation about a central party was available, one way or the 
other. Concerning maladjustments (B), there appeared to be 8 
stated or implied, or under 18 % of the total. The phenomena 
appeared to follow the central party in a fifth of the cases (C), and 
to cease entirely with his departure in a similar quantity (D-1) 
though not necessarily the same ones. A still smaller number of 
cases are reported to have ceased when there were overt efforts made 
to terminate them (D-2). The balance of the Table—Items E-1 
and E-2—shows some clear evidences of intelligent response to 


12 Carrington and Fodor, op. cit., pp. 24-84. 
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a stimulus. We see then, particularly from E, that intelligent 
paranormal movements are possible, and, from the preceding 
data, that consciousness of the events is almost entirely absent. 
These two factors are similar to those we know in laboratory 
PK experiments. So, too, is the fairly modest portion of the cases 
(18 %) which appear to have involved maladjusted individuals. I 
will return to this item in a moment. 


TABLe I 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS FROM 46 POLTERGEIST CASES 





Totals 

Males, aged 11%, 12%, 151, 167, 18', and 2 adults = 12 = 26% 

A. Character- Females, ” 9?, 10!, 11, 134, 14%, 15%, 17%, 18?, 20, and 3 adults 

istics of = 16 = 35% 

apparent —_—_—_—_ 

“Central Presence of a Central Party: 28 = 61 % 

Party” Apparent Absence of a Central Party: 10 = 22% 
(Half of these 10 involved adults only.) 

(Remaining 17 % of the 46 cases unclassifiable.) 





B. Maladjustments Serious: 6 4 % None stated 
of Central Party: Mild: 11 % or implied: 82 4 % 








C. Phenomena followed central Party 
(Case 7a - 7d is considered as one only): 20 % 








. Phenomena 1. Departure of Central Party Zz % 
Exorcism (Cases 5,32,40) 84+ % 


ceased 2. { Hypnosis (Case 33) 


with Formal investigation at least 4% 


1. Semi-experimental element introduced: 
a. Bible, opened for exorcism, upturned and torn: 5 
. Cases in- b. Standard PK tests: 44 & 46 
volving (Both yielded chance results.) 
intelli- c. Tests with small objects: 38 
gent re- { 2. Other sorts: 
sponses . Strong movement of an addressed bureau: 4 
(selected) . Intelligent movements of several objects: 14 
. Flight of an addressed boot: 16 
. Raps, yielding responsive information: 5,13 





1. Religious, where stated: 
Family (Rom. Cath., 4; Anglican, 1; Prim. Bapt., 1): 13 % 
back- 2. Occupation and education of householder, etc., and mo- 
ground tivational information: Very little data. 
. Geographical locations: For list by nations (re a much larger quantity of cases) 
see Carrington and Fodor, p. 19. 





The Classified Index on pp. 71-72 can itself serve as a table of 
the individual phenomenal incidents, with respect to both their 
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variety and the quantity of cases involving each, in addition to 
providing a means of locating any particular phenomenon. 

With respect to family backgrounds, their religious lives, super- 
stitions, beliefs, personality characteristics, etc., relatively little 
information can be had from these published accounts. Inasmuch as 
a good deal of questioning is apropos on matters of this sort, 
answers will have to come primarily from future cases. ‘This, I 
think, shows the need for preparing a list of useful and profitable 
questions and other recommendable procedures that might be 
borne in mind when further cases are investigated, if we wish to 
find the psychological factors that may have triggered these para- 
psychological outbursts. Certainly we would like to find by whom 
the phenomena may have been initiated. Very few of the present 
cases have yielded information about any pathological condition 
of the central party, in the cases which contained such a party. 

The poltergeist itself is, literally speaking, a pathological phe- 
nomenon, whether its antics be caused paranormally or by trickery. 
As I have heard J. B. Rhine classify it, it is ‘an extension of the 
pathological state.”” The tendency of central parties to achieve 
only chance results in PK tests [if this can be assumed on the basis 
of only two such tests to date (see cases 44 and 46)], is in accordance 
with this definition. 

In studies of fraudulent cases, the trickery is not necessarily 
deliberate, but may be quite unconscious. One recent case of this 
sort was investigated by W. Saleh (unpublished), involving a 
14-year-old Detroit girl to whom even her psychiatrist had given 
a fairly clean bill of health. And there are some rather notable cases 
of this subtle variety in the literature. 

But it is not with the fraudulent examples that we are mainly 
concerned. There are, however, the 8 or 10 reputedly genuine 
cases in the appended collection wherein maladjustment or hysteria 
were reported, with fraud apparently ruled out. In these the malad- 
justments were noticeable. But in the remaining 80 %, the lack 
of information about their involving such individuals may be due, 
in the main, to the existence of fairly normal mental and physical 
health rather than to any oversights on the part of the narrator or 
investigator. My examination of the unpublished psychological 
study'* made of the Herrmann children in the Seaford case of 
1958 gave me little reason to suspect any abnormalities (or motives 
of deception) in their case—though I promptly add that I have no 
particular knowledge of how to interpret such an analysis. 

Hypotheses favoring RSPK by a maladjusted individual are 


13 J. G. Pratt and W.G. Roll, ““The Seaford Disturbances,”’ Journal of Para- 
psychology, Vol. 22, 1958, p. 124. 
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important, but we also should scrutinize the varieties of phenomena 
that do not, on their face, appear to fit such a theory very well; 
e.g., the soft landings of delicate objects without damage, slowness 
and irregularities of certain flights, some breakages of crockery and 
the like while in mid-air instead of through collision with floor or 
wall, and the rarity of personal injuries. Nor are many of our cases 
of ISPK or of hallucinatory psi found to occur among the malad- 
justed. 

On the other hand, whatever maladjustments may have been 
earlier experienced by central parties should be noted. Likewise, 
whatever parapsychic experiences may have been theirs should be 
noted also: Andrew Lang, in his 1911 Presidential Address to 
the S.P.R. has made the following relevant observation : 


Thus in a very early Life of St. Dunstan [a tenth century arch- 
bishop of Canterbury] we find that, as a boy, he was a Somnambule, 
in mature life was a centre of flying and falling stones, and, before 
death, was bodily levitated, bed and all, before the eyes of the bewil- 
dered monks. These are not saintly miracles. Men would rather 
conceal than invent them about a holy man... 


The question of maladjustments, though important, is not among 
the first which the study of RSPK need deal with, however; and it 
can best be pursued only as more ample data become available. 

* 
* * 

At this juncture let me make a suggestion regarding a deliberate 
routine that might be added to the list I mentioned concerning 
potential notes for the investigator: it is a physical test which I 
have devised in order that, when opportunity arises, the investiga- 
tor can have such an aid ready to hand (since RSPK phenomena 
often are heard without being seen). The material needed is a 
small bag of granulated sugar, sealed, and with an appropriate 
hole in its ‘“‘bottom” (when resting horizontally), so situated that 
in case it should take flight as the result of either RSPK or fraud, 
there may be left a trail whose directions, width, and tenuousness 
might give evidence of importance.!* Further practical helps may 

14 If the hole is $ inch square, and the bag rests on the floor, trails of the approx- 


imate widths given below (a) normally will result, and should imply the following 
associated conditions (b, c): 


a. b. ce 
Width Height Speed of Bag 
4” 1’ At “‘walking speed,” center of the trail is 
concentrated. At faster speeds (as if thrown) it 
becomes tenuous. 
8” (tenuous) s 
12” (tenuous) 6’ Very tenuous at fast speeds. 
Speed does not affect the width of the trail. An intermittent trail implies rotation 
of the bag, .> flight. Irregularities could imply fraud. 
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* 

suggest themselves to the investigator, somie of them on the site. 
In the Seaford case, for instance, its 67th (and final) recorded 
incident!® was a noise (“thump”), and upon immediate search a 
bottle partly filled with bleaching liquid was discovered in the 
basement (by J. G. P.), peculiarly tilted and with its cap removed. 
Three times, at quarter-hour intervals after it was heard to occur, 
examination was made of a spot on the cement floor which this 
wet cap apparently had caused. Its evaporation was observed to be 
complete 46 minutes after the noise. Subsequent tests with similar 
spots showed that they were “perceptible for about three-quarters 
of an hour but only moist and dark for the first 15 minutes or so. 
The spot discovered under the cap 16 minutes after the noise was 
definitely dark in color.” The wet spot therefore could not have 
been “‘planted” very many minutes before its discovery. All parties 
in this case were known by the investigators to have been elsewhere 
throughout the half-hour immediately prior to the incident and 
accordingly could hardly have caused this phenomenon. 

Hardly any detail is too trivial for noting, should opportunity 
arise : if, for example, bedclothes are observed to be snatched to 
the floor, or if leaves of an open book are seen to turn, was it as 
if they were grabbed by a corner, or were they seemingly “‘blown”’ 
there? J. B.. Rhine has suggested that we should determine as 
best we can the ways in which cases are similar in their incipience; 
and particularly how similar are the notes and incidents upon 
which they end. 

A tape recorder and a brownie-type camera, instead of making 
longhand records and trying to run a movie camera, is another 
suggestion; for the item of most importance is no more the events 
by and of themselves than the physical conditions under which 
they occur. An additional admonition is the suppression of publicity 
—including, where necessary, outright “denial” of any phenomena. 

The cases to date are in some ways more deficient in content 
than we might have expected, certainly more than modern research 
requires. Accordingly, the following minimum procedural sug- 
gestions are given, in addition to those mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs, for use in the investigation of cases which 
do not appear to be the result of complete chicanery or of psycho- 
logical aberrations on the part of a “central party.” 


SUGGESTED RECORDS 


1. Description of all phenomena, their respective dates, hours, 
and locations on the premises; also the relative positions of wit- 
nesses (and non-witnesses) at the time.!® 


~ 18 Pratt and Roll, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
16 For a model of this general procedure, see the Seaford case, ibid. 
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2. Lapse of time between incipience of phenomena and their 
first recorded account. 
3. Specific listing pf whatever deliberate fraud was reported, 
and when; 
4. Personal data cohcerning the family : 
a. Size, occupatipn of head, religious affiliation, etc. 
b. Superstitious |beliefs, pro-“‘survival” inclinations. 
c. Potential motives for non-collusive fraud (e.g., lack of 
retreational fctivity, personal animosity, persecution 
plex, etc.). 
d. Egtimate of education, and the extent of general credulity. 
5. Personal particulars concerning a “central party’ whom the 
phenomega may tend to “follow,” if any. 


6. Maladjustment of such a “central party,” or of others, dates 
of inceptions, etc., and also results of any psychological analyses 
of them which may be on record. 


7. Earlier paranormal experiences of parties involved. 
8. Particulars concerning physical extremes involved in phenom- 





ight, heavy, widely varied, curved flights, damage or 
her alteration, repetitiousness; reported involvement of 
e, water, “apports,”’ etc. 

eliberate tests or experiments which householder or 
her investigator contemporarily devised, if any. 
entimental attachment, or emotional reaction, to damaged 
jects. 
graphical and other physical notes. 

the onset of phenomena 

bsequent to a death? 

bsequent to an emotional event? 
ursuant to other matters of note or incidents? 

sual, or “‘of itself” ? 

11. Re|temporary cessation of phenomena: list significant dif- 
ferences jin conditions during phenomenal periods and during days 
or periods of relative quiet. (E.g., what parties were present and 
absent at these times ?) 

12. Was the conclusion of the phenomena 

a. at investigation by researcher or law officer? 
lb. at exorcistic rites? 

c. after departure of “central party” ? 

d. spontaneous, gradual, etc. ? 

13. Variations in phenomenal particulars by different witnesses, 
or during re-questioning of the same witness (as would be likely to 
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occur in a “family hoax’ case, e.g.). This includes discreet, but 
discerning, “‘cross-questioning” tactics, where appropriate. 

14. “Sugar experiment” if case is still inexplicably active (see 
footnote 14 on p. 54). 

15. Results of conventional PK tests; to be conducted with a 
gamelike approach during investigation of contemporary RSPK, or 
even if case is no longer active. 


x 
x * 


The acquisition of detailed RSPK data, in the new cases that may 
aris6, is well worth the effort, since poltergeists do appear to have 
sufficient foundation in fact to warrant specific study. In criminal 
investigation, it is from just such minutiae and microscopic obser- 
vations that many convictions have resulted. Of course, investiga- 
tions on the order of a detective’s are not easy in poltergeist 
matters; for here evidence necessarily is sparse; whereas with 
crime it is the presence of motives, fingerprints, probable causes, 
etc., that yields the clues, their absence yielding comparatively 
little. 

Given sufficient opportunity, and early enough notice of new 
cases, we well may increase our discoveries about the baffling 
operations in RSPK, for unquestionably there appears to be some 
degree of lawfulness present. Perhaps as Samuel Coleridge once 
said, ‘‘['These] sights and sounds, above all rational skepticism, are 
as much like one another as the symptoms of the same disease in 
different patients.’’!’ 

Box 936 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


APPENDIX'® 


AN ANALYTICAL BREAKDOWN OF SELECTED POLTERGEIST CASES 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
(OR ITS EQUIVALENT) 


Restricted to exclude all cases of expressed probable fraud or 
doubtful accuracy, poor observation, non-recurrent (ISPK) 
nature, or non-spontaneous (mediumistic) origin. 1850-1958. 


The following abbreviations will be used in the Appendix: F. = 
“flight(s)’’; M. = ‘*Move(d),’’ movement(s)’’; S. = ’’speed(s).’’ 


a? S.T. Coleridge, The Asylum Fournal of Mental Science, London, 1858, 
p. 395. 
18 For a classified index, see pp. 71-72 
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1. Location and Date 2. Locale; Occupants 


chiefly involved, et al. 





IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 





]. Stratford, Conn. (the | Home. 
“Rev. Dr. E. Phelps” | 4 children. 
case), Mar.-Sept., 1850. | “attached to” 


Harry, age 11. 


2. Near Havre, France | | Home. 

(the ‘‘Cide ville Polter- |'Tinel, curate of Cideville, and 
geist’), Nov. 26, 1850- | boys in his care, ages 12 and 14. 
Feb. 15, 1851. 


| 


3. ‘“The Atlantic Mon- | Home. 
thly” case. July-Aug. | Occurred when Irish servant girl, 
1868. Massachusetts. (age 18, was in room or vicinity. 


4. Oakland, 
April 23-5, 


Calif., 
1874. 


| In Clarke home. 

|'T. B. Clarke (a leader in busi- 

| ness), wife, and 3 resident adult 
| friends; also sister; daughter and 
| 8-year-old son. 


5. Derrygonnelly, Co. | 


Fermanagh, Ireland, 
1877. 


| Farmhouse. 
4 girls, 1 boy, 10 to 20 years. 
| Disturbances centered around 
——- age 20. 
| 

| Home. 

Girl half-wit (no kin), boy, 
eighteen years; and servant girl, 
age 16. 


6. Worksop, Notting- 
hamshire, England., 
Feb. 20-Mar. 10, 1883. 


| Home. 

| Wife. Wife’s sister, 23; 

| (domestic, 
| pected). 

| 2 young children. One was gay, 


7a. Plainview, Minn., 
Sept., 1865. 


| clever; other was “sensitive” and | 


|Tongs on_ hearth 


Nettie | | stairs. 
17, and partly sus- | | Evening : Raps. Third Evening ; 


| Breakages. Clothing and book 
Phenomena were | 
| (and fires). 


ruined. Raps. Mysterious writi 


“‘danced”’; 
chairs and tables spun. F. of 
knives and inkstands. Windows 
broken. Articles dislodged and 
returned to place. Knockings and 


| excessive noises. 
| 


Loud bell-ringing in home, days 
and evenings, at approximatel 
half-hour intervals. 


| 
| 
| 


Silver service seen in F. Chai 
spun across room, and down 
stairs. Box of coal thrown down: 
stairs. Loud raps, etc. 


Noises all through night. Stones 
fell, candles extinguished, F. of 
boots, raps from varied sources 
blows, scratchings. 





Flying candles, china, 
| cutlery; clockstrikes. 
| jects downstairs. F. 
| food, linen, pans. 


| 
of cooked 
| 


| First Evening : Footsteps o 


“Terrific noise.’ Second 


| Noises; gusts of wind repeatedly 
| blew out candles. 


| had occasional psi experiences. | 


7b. St. Louis, 
April, 1870. 


Mo., 
5 months). 


Large home and grounds (tenure: 


Footsteps; 
| (electric). 


repeated _ bell-rings 


| Occupants same as in 7a, plus 5 | 


|servants and 3 other tenants. 
(The husband often away.) 


| 





Appendix 





OF PRIMARY 


PHENOMENA 











4. Speeds; Special 
Events 


5. Direct 
Observations 


6. Notes, etc. 


7. Source 





“Silverware 
‘etc. 


danced,”’ 


“Slaps” received by a 
child. Raps, and other 
disturbances and up- 
settings. 


Sudden levitations of 
heavy stone slab. 
Loud raps followed 
girl. Upset chairs, ta- 
bles, utensils. Filled 
clothesbasket, tub, 
water pail, etc., moved 
or upset. 


Various furniture affec- 
ted suffered no injury. 
1 chair destroyed, and 


4 stone, laid on Bible 
2xorcistically, took F. 
Also F. of Bible and 
‘orn pages of Bible. 


5. fast and slow. 

A table tilted consider- 
bly. Basin and jug rose 
up, then fell to floor. F. 
»f hot coals. Furniture 


ntelligent answers to 
questions by raps (even 
if asked mentally). 
Joors and windows 
violently shaken. 





Implication is that 
some F. were seen. 


Child’s desk ‘‘seen 
coming toward me by 
invisible force’? (Mme. 
St. V., age 56). 

Town Mayor saw 
shovel and tongs fly. 
Table movern.ents. 


Various agitation of 
practically all bells. 
Tables, etc., levitated 
while under heavy 


restraint. 


Most phenomena were 
seen. At moment ladies 
protested concern re a 
bureau, this bureau 
was violently affected. 
Rose: chair and occu- 
pant; trunk. 


See col. 4 (witnessed 
personally by Sir Wm. 
Barrett). 


Most F. observed in 
full including jerky 
and slow upward M. 


Hoopskirt seen to 
whirl about. 

Fourth Evening: ar- 
ticles apparently fell 
from ceiling. 





No phenomena when- 
ever Harry and a sister 
were away. 


Noises, etc., appeared 
to follow 12-year-old. 
Resulted in a legal suit. 


Hysteria confined the 
girl 3 weeks, and all 
phenomena ceased. She 
was also. clairvoyant 
(sample instance des- 
cribed). 


Intro. by Hyslop. Spe- 
cial investigating com- 
mittee; James and 
Hodgson also consult- 
ed. (Detailed cross- 
exams, occupy 237 
pages.) 


Raps intelligently re- 
sponded to ESP tests. 
Phenomena finally ter- 
minated with exorcism 
by clergy. 


No phenomena after 
departure of girl. 


Re Sections a,b,c,d : 

Phenomena followed 

family through these 
and 4 or 5 additional 
diverse locales. Wife 
generally ill and chiefly 
confined, but a com- 
petent witness and 
known to R. Hodgson. 


b: Vision seen by se- 
veral occupants. 





Fodor Encyc. 
Psy. Science, 
p. 281. 


Andrew Lang, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
18, p. 454. 


of 


Wm. Barrett, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
25, p. 395-(also 
Atlantic Monthly, 
1868). 


Proc. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 7, p. 193-. 


Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
25, p. 390-. 


Podmore, Proc., 
S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 
45-. 


Four. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 4, p. 256-. 


Jour. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 4, p. 260-. 
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1. Location and Date 


7c. Staten Island, N. 
Y., Spring 1874. 


7d. New York City, 
1891. 


8. ““Case##X”’ in South 
of England, Summer- 
Autumn (after 1883). 


9.Cheltenham, Eng- 
land (apparently). 
Lasted 6 years : 
1883-89. 


June 


10. Swanland, York- 
shire, Eng. (the “‘Bris- 
tow” case), ca. 1885. 


11]. “Mill on the 
Eden,”’ near Appleby, 
Westmorland, England. 
May-Sept., 1887. 


12. Location not given. 
Sept.-Nov., 1887. 


13. Wynberg (near 
Cape Town), S. Africa, 
June 14-July, 1890. 





2. Locale; Occupants 
chiefly involved, et al. 


“Modern home between New 
Brighton & Tomkinsville.” 


Husband, wife and her sister. 


Home. 
10-year-old daughter, tall, pale, 
under medical care. 


Home; a female former occupant 
recently died. 

6 children at home (4 girls, 13, 
15, 18, 19 and a son, 6); and 
servants. 


Carpentry shop. 
Men employees only. 


‘‘Wheel room” of home (a con- 
verted mill). Parents and 12-year- 
old son and 14-year-old daugh- 
ter. 


Home. 


Home. 
Adults only. 
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IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 
Noises upstairs 2nd day there 
(pounding-hammering, etc.), 
Basement sounds of chopping, 
sawing, and crashes (absence 
of resultant evidence not stated). 





Belt vanished, reappearing on 
clearly visible stand. Scissors 
vanished. After a metallic click 
they were found in their place.’ 


Noises; card table moved; pic- 
tures fell from wall, etc. 


Thuds and footsteps; sounds as 
of thrown objects; breezes. 


F. of wood. Tests as follows : 
gazed at wood and pieces were 
motionless till gaze was diverted, 
Then—F. . 
| 


“Terrific blows.” F. of stones; 
through window, of small house 
hold objects, etc. 


Bell-ringing, knockings, and 
“*hammerings.”’ 


Various noises, raps. M. of chair 
and other objects discovered. 








PRIMARY 


PHENOMENA 





4. Speeds; Special 
Events 
Windows and doors 

shaken. 

Sound of ‘‘Mother’s 
rocking chair heard 
nightly” following 
death of wife’s baby 
(whom grandmother 
often had tended). 


2 spectacles vanished. 
Both found later, ap- 
prox. simultaneously 
by husband and wife 
(in conspicuous pla- 
ces). Absent-minded 
misplacement unlike- 
ly. 


“Footsteps,” raps, cries. 


be 


as 


This case may 
better classified 
“‘haunting.”” 
Phenomena widely se- 
parated over 5 years. 
Gradually ceased. 


Fast to very slow S. 
Often noiseless fallings. 
Paths “‘straight, undu- 
latory, rotatory or sinu- 
ous. Sometimes it 
would make a series of 
jumps.” Some specta- 
tors hit. 


Slow S. of packing 
boxes in storeroom (all 
were moved to one 
corner). (Partially ob- 
served.) 


Coincided with death 
of a stranger. (Note 
Col. 6). 





5. Direct 
Observations 


6. Notes, etc. 








| 


Large box at rest 
suddenly agitated. Also 
a chair and other items. | 


Saucepan was grabbed 
from hand. Objects fell 
from ceiling. 


of a 
as if 
across 


Repeated M. 
candle flame, 
being carried 
room. 

Apparition of woman 
seen first, and 8 other 
times (singly and col- 
lectively) during period. 


No observation of up- 
ward F., but various 
downward F. seen for 
final few feet. 





Cups and saucers fell, | 
jug upset, coals “lept | 
out of bucket” and 
clothes off line. 


Numerous (9 bells 
were in kitchen, at- 
tached to distributed 
“‘pulls”’). 


Noise only (loud) from 
apparent dragging of 
heavy objects over loft- 
floor, in night. 





c: May have been 
hallucinated. 


d: Wife also had varie- 
ty of other experiences 
(described). 


Case studied by Sidg- 
wick. 


8-10 per hour, 9 A.M. 
— 5 P.M. Down to 3 
or so per hour later. 
“Aims” often were 
exact. 


When son was sent to | 
live with relatives, all | 


RSPK 
ceased. 


phenomena 


Resultant séance(s) 
yielded (by raps) pecu- 
liarly meaningful 
“‘message(s).”” 





7. Source 





Four. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 4, p. 261-. 


Four. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 4, p. 263-. 


Podmore, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 
103-. 


Myers (investiga- 
tor), Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 8, p. 311-. 


Myers (via Sidg- 
wick), Proc. 
S2.m., Va. 1, P. 
384. 


H. Price, Polter- 
geist Over Eng- 
land, p. 204-. 


Myers, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 7, p. 
160. 


Myers, Human 
Pers., Vol. ii., p. 
474-. 
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1. Location and Date 
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2. Locale; Occupants 
chiefly involved, et al. 


= 


I DENTIFICATION 





3. General 





14. Sciacca, Sicily, ca. 
1890 


15. Location withheld. 
Jan. 1893. 


16. Durweston, (near 
Blandford), Eng., Dec. 
13 ff., 1894. 


17. Valance-en-Brie, 
France, 1896. 


18. Between Shrews- 
bury and Wellington, 
Shropshire, Eng., 1898, 
for several weeks. 


19. Turin, Italy, Nov. 
1900. 


20. Palembang 
Djambi, Sumatra, Sept. | 
1903. 


Home of victims. One resultantly 
was “converted”? from staunch 
atheist to Roman Catholic. 

Occasional visions seen there. 


Home. (Here there also were seen 
5 visions of a “‘black lady,” 4 
coinciding with deaths.) 

2 sons, 12 and 13. Others in 20’s. 


Home (?) 
2 children. 


Home. 

Children and 2 maids. Each was 
removed, but phenomena con- 
tinued. (See Col. 6.) 


Rectory and farm buildings (lo- 
cated near the Severn River). 
Adults only. 


In wine cellar. 
Pot-boy employee. Phenomena 
ceased on his discharge. 





} 
} 


and | In a friend’s home, where witness 


spent night. 

1s | Servant boy, (a Malay Palembang 
|coolie; and at another time a 
| Soendanese native), and _ his 
|master only. 





First: F. of fish into plates and # 
faces during meal. F. of stones, ) 
keys, sticks, etc. Injuries. q 
Conspicuous ‘ ‘apporting”’ of 3 
warm stones. (Intermittent days < 
of quiet.) 


Upright piano suddenly wag 
playing. Footsteps occasionally | 
heard. 

Visions of lady. 


Knocks; hammer-blows; smash- | 
ed window panes; F. of stones. | 


Furniture and mattress disturb- 
ed. ‘‘Candles went out.”’ Foot- 
steps. Loud noises ‘“‘all over 
house.” 


Outdoors; barn doors opened. 
F. of utensils. Woodshed dis- . 
turbed nightly. 

Indoors : pattering sounds night- 
ly; kitchen utensils disturbed 
“when back is turned.” 


On stacked shelves, glass bottles 
heard and seen to roll and break. | 


“Falling sounds.” 1/8-3/4” long 
black stones seen to enter, 
through “‘kadjang,”’ i.e., a tightly 
“knitted” partition. W.G., look- 
ing from atop its edge, saw stones 
both pass into one side and out 
the other. 





Appendix 





OF PRIMARY 


PHENOMENA 





4. Speeds; Special 
Events 


5. Direct 
Observations 





6. Notes, etc. 


7. Source 





Various speeds and 
various witnesses. 
Mother struck uncon- 
scious by object. 
clasped fan, when de- 
jed to move, was 
‘snatched from hand 
ind struck her.” Poli- 
seman’s club, and a 
oriest’s Bible, repea- 
edly struck owner 
when dared to. 


jon yanked off piano 
ront and observed 
trings to be vibrating 
s if struck, but saw no 
movement of any 
1ammers. Confirmed 
”y other witnesses. 


Tarious. Were “very 
low.” Stones entered 
hen exited through 
vindow. Boots thrown. 


Vindow panes flew to 
ieces in daylight be- 
ore bewildered specta- 
ors. Occupied bed dis- 
arbed. Large cask 
r10ved. Most phenom- 
na documented as 
ell-witnessed. 


ootsteps heard on 
‘airs, and falling 
ebbles heard on roof. 
ther disturbances in 
udy. 


ow falls of some 
yttles, as if carried. 
yunded often like 
ackage, rather than 
:plosively as from fer- 
entation. 


ow to fast S., 
id otherwise irregu- 
r M. 

alls through roof con- 
aued while native ser- 
int boy was outside 
r inspection of 
ounds. Marked stone 


doorway. 


When _=s_ and 


nothing happened. 


acted as if thrown. 
or full; 
breaking, and vice vs. 


Various. Curved away 
as W.G. tried to catch 
stones. Fell silently. 
Stones _ exceptionally 
hot. 





turned ( ?). 


Rocks and beads seen 
to “come around” into 


where 
watches were stationed, 


See Cols. 3, 4. Some 


Varied timing; empty 
fell without 


Began after 


marriageable). 
at death of her brother. 


S.P.R.’s investigation 
solicited. 

Phenomena followed 
death of father. Note: 
he was an organ-build- 
er. 


Gamekeeper stood on 
a thrown boot, defied it 
to move, and when he 
stepped off, it rose, etc. 


Sick woman, whom 
phenomena “‘seemed to 
follow.” 


Rumors of queerness 
(and a death) associated 
with rectory. Maids 
complained. 


Particularly well des- 
cribed (and seen per- 
sonally) by Lombroso. 
False denials had been 
made to suppress pub- 
licity. 

Critiques by Andrew 
Lang, p. 278-9 and 
(favorably) by Everard 
Feilding, p. 279-81. 


(suicide 
and) funeral of hapless 
mbr. of family (girl, 
Ceased 


Personal corres- 
pondences, un- 
published to date. 
W.E. Cox. 


Four. S.P.R., Vol. 
10, p. 308-. 


Podmore, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 
90-. 


Flammarion, 
Haunted Horses, 
p. 268. 


Four. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 20, p. 77. 


Lombroso, Haun- 

ted Houses, p. 274- 

(from Traité de 

Meéta-psychique, p. 
37). 


W. Grottendieck, 
Four. S.P.R., Vol. 
12, p. 260-. Also, 
Dingwall & Lang- 
don-Davies, The 
Unknown, 1956, p. 
119-. 
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1. Location and Date | 2. Locale; Occupants 


chiefly involved, et al. 


IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 





21. Upholland, Lan- | Home. 
cashire, Eng., Aug. | Widow and 6 children, ages 27, 
1904. 24, 17, 14 (boys), and 2 girls 
under 12. 


Farm home. 
3 or 4 children and a servant girl. 


22. Lincolnshire, Eng., 
Dec. 1904-Jan. 1905. 





23.Baden(nearVienna), | Blacksmith shop. 2 apprentices 
Austria, July, 1906. jage 15 & 18. 


| 

| 
24. Beuvry (near Beth- | Grocery. Wife (helpless), and 
une), France, Jan. 1907. | husband; also a servant. 


25. Donai, 
June 1907. 


France, | Home (formerly vacant). 
5 children and 17-year-old ser- 


vant. 





26. Location withheld. | Home. Adults only. Dau., dau.- 

Aug. 13, 1907 to Feb. | in-law, and 2 grown sons. 

24, 1908. | Father died 3/07 at the home. A 
|strong odor, normal during 
| father's illness, suddenly re- 
| turned into his former room after 
| thorough cleaning & fumigation, 


etc. 


27. Portland, Ore. (the | Home of grandparents of E.M., 


“Elwyn March” 


case), | age 11. 
Oct. 28 ff., 1909. | 


| 
| 
28. Enniscorthy, Co. | Boarding house. 


— Ireland, July | 2 young men (boarders). 
. 


| 





Mortar chunks dislodged, wall- 
paper torn. Knockings and other 
noises. “‘Lights.”’ F. of stones, 
etc. 


Empty bottles fell and smashed; 
12 plates off shelf into milk pan. 


F. of iron and tools smashed 
lamps and windows. 


F. of furniture. Vases and crock- 
ery broken. Shoes moved. A til 
upset. 


Bell pulls yanked repeatedly anc 
in unison. 


Mysterious knockings nightly 
Large press (cabinet) fell. Heav; 
damage. 

Occasional M. over 
period. Other noises. 


6-montl 


i 
f 


F. of chairs, desk, lounge, an 
crockery. ; 


M. of chairs, beds. Tappin 
noises, raps 50 to 120 per mi 
Loud and soft, off and o1 
Door slammed and stuck. 





~ 4. Speeds; Special 
Events 


Stones flew, some slow- 
ly. 

Occasionally struck 
“Witnesses” (no injur- 
ies). 


Pail of water, no one 
near, noiselessly upset. 


Some slow S. alleged. 
Minor but painful head 
injuries from falling 
objects. 


Meat disappeared from 
oven (repeated). 


Footsteps. Bed-cloth- 


ing upset. 


Dau.-in-law felt bed 
ed. Disordered room 
furnishings discovered. 
M. of pictures, books, 
towels, chairs, etc. 


Wall picture slid slowly 
to bed below. 

Plaster 
wall. Meats, 
etc. repeatedly thrown. 


Bed gently levitated; 
covers pulled off; 
pillow thrice yanked 
away while in use, and 
bed ‘‘arose and threw... 
boarder out.” Similar 
phenomena in another 
bed. Departing bed- 
clothes seen to go un- 
derneath bed. 





ejected from | seen 
basket, | pause in air, and fall. | 


| As dau.-in-law stooped 
shaking. Pillows yank- | 


PHENOMENA 
5. Direct 
Observations 


6. Notes, etc. 


7. Source 





Hat box, mortar, 
stones. 


Bacon seen to fall from 
its place, also biscuit 
tins. 


None seen (only the 
results of same). Heard 
often, however. 


None 


Police witnessed one 
bell-ringing; also 
“‘dancing”’ bell pulls. 
Seen by several 
household. 


of 


by bed, mattress and 
bedding slid over her. | 
Rescued ‘“‘in fainting 
condition.” 
Further M. including 
large chest. 


Chair rose 3’ and over- 
turned and fell. Cutlery | 
to rise, slide, 
Vessels ‘‘danced”’ 
stove. 


on 


(See Col. 4.) 








Ceased while under 
police investigation. 


Servant girl was “‘first 
to discover’ most phe- 
nomena, which weak- 
ens this case. 


“‘Witnessed”’ by S.P.R. 
member, who was one 
of the injured. 


Phenomena did not 
occur in absence of 
servant. 


Phenomena stopped at 
departure of servant 
(whose father had re- 
putation of a “‘wizard’’). 


Discoveries (in Col. 4) 
were not preceded by 
noises. (Direct obser- 
vations were by an in- 
vestigating S.P.R. 
member.) 


Boy put in care of a 
doctor (J. A. G.) No 
phenomena until re- 
turn home. (Minor 
trickery.) 


One frightened boarder 
lost approx. 10 Ibs. in 
3 weeks. 





Percipients and 
police, Four. 
S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 
124-. 


Rev. A. C. Cus- 
tance, et al., Four. 
S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 
137-. 


Jour. S.P.R., Vol. 
13, p. 66. 


Flammarion, 
Haunted Houses, 
p. 254-. 


Flammarion, 
Haunted Houses, 
p. 256. 


Four. S.P.R., Vol. 
13, p. 194-. 


Four. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 4, p. 465- (J. 
A. Gilbert, M.D.), 
& p. 561- (G. A. 
Thatcher). Also 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
25, p. 397. 


Barrett, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 25, p. 
380. 
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1. Location and Date 


2. Locale; Occupants 
chiefly involved, et al. 


| | IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 





29. Dale Tower, Ga., 
Jan. 4 ff., 1911. 


30. Transylvania, 
Hungary (the “Jinn” 
case), Jan. 1914. 


31. Folkstone, Kent, 
Eng., Nov. 21, 1917- 
Jan. 1918. 


32. South India, Mar. 
3-19, 1920. 


33. Hopfgarten case, 
“near Weimar,” Ger., 
Feb. 10-28, 1921. 


ir al 
34, Northern Sumatra 
at a Rubber Plantation, 
March 1928. 


35. Poona, India, July 
1928-July 1929. 


36. Seyssuel, near 
Lyon, France, ca. 1930. 





Railway telegraph tower, in 
whose rooms 2 percipients lived. 
3 adult employees. 


Home. 
A lawyer (et al.) 


A war-time dugout while under 
construction, and outdoors. 

A lad of about 16, apprentice, in 
proximity of all phenomena. 
Minor trickery. 


Home. Some phenomena fol- 
lowed when occupants removed 
to another house. 

Daughter, husband, and female 
servant. 


Home. 

Phenomena occurred following 
hypnotization of woman by 
step-son, age 21. 


Estate house, and grounds. 
Adults only; various servants. 


Home 
Poona). 


3 children. 


(several residences in 


Home, on Rhone River. 
Marg., age 134; older sisters, 
parents. 





Trap door flung open repeatedly, 
despite being nailed tight. F. and 
levitations of various objects. 
Glass broken. 


F. of bromide tablets, coins, 
cigars, drinks—if and when he 
needed same; raps. 


F. of rocks, tools, stones, objects. 
No phenomena occurred while 
Barrett and a solicited “‘guard”’ 
were present. 


Pot of rice, sauce, milk vessels, 
etc., and religious relics, rose, 
fell and broke. 


Loud knocks; F. of coffee cup, 
jugs, table. 


Black pebbles 1”-2” dia., landed 
on porch. 


F. of toys and many other ob- 
jects, pictures, ink bottles, eggs, 
etc., broken. Numerous falling 
coins. F. of food. Considerable 
damage. Mirror lowered to floor 
and jar gently descended. A 
jerking chair uncontrollable. 


F. of alarm clock, dishes, flower 
vase, pots. Noise. Dismantled 
bed discovered. 





Appendix 





OF PRIMARY 


PHENOMENA 








4. Speeds; Special 


Events 


5. Direct 
Observations 


6. Notes, etc. 


7. Source 





Various : Windows rais- 
ed and lowered repeat- 
edly. F. of cans, etc., 


flew across room and 
broke against wall. F. 
of spikes, bolts, etc., 

i flew through 
pper window. Place 
was vacated “‘in panic.” 


. of heavy marble or 
etal objects. 


A brick seen to hover. 
ight and noiseless 
. F., of both 
.. and 
. of some fairly heavy 
bjects. 


usband had “tug-of- 
ar’’ 
orce over rice vessel. 
onsiderable damage 
p valuables. Minor in- 
ry. 


haking table, repeat- 
dly. (Notable psycho- 


pprox. 50 stones were 


with an invisible | 





(See Col. 4.) 


A softly-falling sheet of 
glass seen by _ E. 
Feilding. 


Numerous (in final 
stages), including 2 
clods of dirt thrown 
simultaneously and 

accurately which ex- 
tinguished 2 candles. 


R. Cath. priest (and a 
local “‘magician’”’) were 


| partial witnesses. 


Several full F. wit- 
nessed, most in proxi- 


.|mity of invalid’s bed. 


Various police wit- 
nesses, et al. 


Most of the phenomena 


arked and thrown in- | | were well-witnessed. 


thick surrounding 


gentle, or fast to 


iw. 
anishing of objects. 
bme phenomena oc- 


ere asleep. Boy and | 


s bedding pitched | 


| 


to floor. 


F. directly aimed to- 
ward percipient occasi- 
onally. Toys flung from 


| cupboard before sev- | 
hrred when both boys | eral witnesses “literal- 


ly in showers.” 


Several phenomena in 
Col. 3 witnessed, inclu- | 





Securities ‘‘against all 
trickery” had no effect 
upon phenomena. 


Personally investigated 
by Feilding. 


Minor injuries. 


Phenomena ceased after 
exorcisms. 


Phenomena ceased 
after counter-hypnosis 
treatment. (She had, 
too, an incurable ail- 
ment, and was of weak 
constitution.) 


Hot, moist evening and 
night. Phenomena re- 
portedly had occurred 
here in former years. 


Phenomena centered 
chiefly around Damo- 
dar, age 10. 


Minor personal inju- 
ries. Imitative fraud by 


| ding F. of a heavy | Marg. 


| drawer. 





Barrett, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 25, p. 
404. 


E. Feilding, in H. 
Carrington, Psy- 
chic Oddities, p. 
158 (personal 
letter to Car- 
rington). 


Barrett & Hes- 
keth, Four. S.P.R., 
Vol. 18, p. 155-, 
196. 


Thurston, Ghosts 
and Poltergeists, p. 
61. 


Schrenck-Not- 
zing, Four. S.P.R., 
Vol. 20, p. 199-. 


Ivan Sanderson, 
naturalist (the re- 
porter and a wit- 
ness). Pers. cor- 
res., unpub. to 
date. 


H. Kohn & Ha. 
Price, Four. 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 24, 
pp. 122-, 180-, & 
221-. 


Rene Sudre, Four. 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 25, 
p. 24-. 
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1. Location and Date 


2. Locale; Occupants 
chiefly involved, et al. 





37. Mauritius (Is. in 
Indian Ocean). Sept. 
21 G., 1931. 


38. “Thornton Heath 
Poltergeist,” London, 
Feb. 24 ff., 1938. 


39. Malvern, near Ox- 
ford, Eng. 1942. 


40. Wash., D.C. (and 
St. Louis, Mo.), Jan.- 
Mar., 1949. 


41. Surabaja, Java, 
Nov.-Dec., 1950 (6 
weeks). 


42. John H. Orr farm, 
Simmons(Texas Co.), 
Mo., May-Dec., 1950. 


43. Runcorn, Cheshire, 
Eng., Aug.-Sept., 1952. 





Chiefly at home. 
Creole girl employee, 11. Was 
frightened by phenomena, which 
ceased when she was discharged. 


A son, 17, lived at home, but the 
“‘medium’’ was his mother, Mrs. 
Forbes. Her age 35, good health, 
but traumatic experiences since 
childhood. 


Home. 
A domestic (Mrs. C.) was present 
during all phenomena; ceased 
when she left. (Followed her 
elsewhere, according to another 
source.) 


In home, parsonage, and distant 
city (St. Louis.) Boy, age 134. 


Home. 
Girl 10, boy 7, 2 servants of 35. 


55-gal. open-top water-barrel, 
isolated on crude piling at 
farthest edge of chicken yard 
(attached to commercial trough). 
Farmyard of elderly couple. 
Rel. : Primitive Baptist. 


Home. 

Two children, 8 and 17, and a 
roomer. 

Many phenomena were in dark- 
ness, but not all. 





IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 


F. of approx. 40 stones, on roo 
and in courtyard; interior stones 
and metals. ‘“‘Over 300” in one 
day. Some F. long-distance. 


Crockery, glass, ornaments (ove 
100) smashed. ‘‘No peace,’’ dueto 
continuous (72 hrs.) phenomena 
Explosive noises. Various crashes 
At Internat. Inst. for Psy. Res. 
London: Mrs. Forbes under 
guard, but cup and saucer flew,etc 
(Considerable apportive pheno 
mena, et al.—here omitted 
found entirely fraudulent.). 


Movements of cooking utensils 
plates, dishes, brooms, etc. 


Scratches, footsteps, F. o 
furniture, dishes, and _ violen 
movements of occupied bed 
and chairs. 


Various F. of stones. 


Barrel, mysteriously filled t 
brim (1-10’’) in 15 minutes or sd 
almost daily, particularly aroun 
6 A.M., 6 P.M., (Wide publia 
ity resulted in many visitors 
but there was no profiteering 


Books, clock, furniture, etc., ré 
peatedly thrown. Dresser see 
moving across floor. 








PRIMARY 
4. Speeds; Special 


Events 


F. into auto 1 mile 
away (!). 

Potted plants, table, 
and dish broken. Badly 
damaged furniture and 
draperies, etc. 


Fodor saw glove 
“ ‘creep’ several inches 
up my arm as I[ held 
her hands.”’ Both men 
were percipients. 
Regular sittings for 
i phenomena 
at Institute. 
Also psychoanalysis by 
Fodor. 


Plumber (called to 
search for ‘‘causes’’) 
saw a poker detach 
from hook, rise and 
float to table (and floor) 
near Mrs. C. Six wit- 
nesses. 


3low movements of 
bedding (and boy occu- 
pant). 


Normal and slow (soft 
landing). 
Seen to turn sharp 
angles, curves. Entran- 
ses apparently thru sol- 
id walls. 


When filled, constant 
drippings (as from 
overfiow, but for exor- 
bitant lengths of time). 
Quant. anal. of waters 
showed barrel’s to re- 
semble _‘ that from 
ywner’s home-well, 
225’ away. 


Desk (with lighted 
amp) seen to rock 
violently. Another 

rable responded simi- 
larly to verbal request. 





PHENOMENA 


5. Direct 
Observations 


Large stone rose 5’ and 
advanced. Another 
swerved to avoid being 
caught. 


Abnormal trajectory of 
a milk bottle seen by 
Fodor. Also heard 
tumbler fall from table 
3 times when alone. 
When Mrs. Forbes en- 
tered: F. of objects 
seen. Saucer in F. 
broke in air. Loud 
reports. 


(See Col. 4.) 


Lutheran Minister had 
exceptionally clear ob- 
servation of an upset 
chair and other major 
phenomena. 


Numerous, and repea- 
ted. Curves seemed de- 
signed to avoid certain 
obstacles. 


Often scrutinized, but 
never perceived by 
anyone (other than 
from some distance 
away) in actual act of 
rising. 


(See Col. 4.) 


6. Notes, etc. 
When wife, a baby & 
servants went to an- 


hotel, 
there. 


more stones 


Poltergeist began 3 
days after Mrs. Forbes 
recovered from recur- 
ring kidney abcess. 
Detailed account of 
formal psychoanalysis 
on pp. 117-135. 
Haunted People. 


Baffled plumber said 
“seeing is believing,” 
etc. 


Successfully exorcised 
by Jesuits. 


A member. of Dutch 
SPR was a_ witness. 
Police also witnessed. 


Shy granddau., Betsy, 
age 15, lived 4 mile 
away. Was frequent 
visitor and held pecu- 
liar antipathy toward 
barrel. 

Death of two intimate 
acquaintances shortly 
prior to erection of 
barrel. (Fillings began 
on erection.) 





| No detection of child- 
ren’s involvement by 
police. (Mersey estuary 
|near, but poor tidal 
| correlations.) 


other house & later to | 97 


7. Source 





H. Carrington, 
Haunted People, p. 


Dr. N. Fodor (in- 
vestigator with 
Dr. G.A.P. Wills). 
Jour. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 32, pp. 152-, 
285-. Also see 
Fodor, On the 
Trail of The Pol- 
tergeist. 


Sir Ernest Bennet 
(investigator), 
Jour. S.P.R., Vol. 
33, p. 265-. 


Parapsychol. Bul., 
Aug. 1949, p. 2-. 


Zorab, Parapsy- 
chol. Bul., May 
1954, p. 1. 


|W. E. Cox, in- 
vestigator. Un- 
published MS. 





| 


| 


| Dingwall & Hall, 
| Four Modern 

Ghosts, p. 68. T. 
| H. Hall (investi- 
| gator). 
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1. Location and Date 


2. Locale; Occupants 
chiefly involved, et al. 


IDENTIFICATION 





3. General 





44. Hartville, Mo., 
June-Aug., 1957. 


45. Rest Haven, (near 
Chicago), Ill., Aug., 
1957. 


46. Seaford, L.I., N. 
Y., Feb. 3-Mar. 13, 
1958. 





2 farm homes; and in 3 town 
stores (embarrassingly); also out 
of doors. 

Betty Ward, 9; in presence or 
proximity of almost all phenom- 
ena. 


Home, and at neighbor’s. 
14-year-old granddau., who was 
visiting there. Ceased when she 
left on Aug. 16. 


Home (basement and main floor). 
James Herrmann, 12, Lucille H., 
13. (James was at or close to 
scene ‘‘about 75 % of time.””) No 
phenomena during school hours. 
Stringent efforts made to stop 
them. 





F. of walnuts, bric-a-brac, gallon 
cans (full), bowls of food, plates, 
glass, buckets, etc.; wash throw 
and dirtied. 

Many phenomena often repeated 
Minor injury. 


Noises, vibrating beds, falling’ 
objects. Floor thumpings. 


Explosive noises. Decapped bot 
tles repeatedly discovered, with) 
evidence of fresh spilling of con-) 
tents. F. of small and large ob- 
jects; ink bottle decapped and 
thrown. Overturned chests of 
drawers, bookcases, bowls, 
dishes, etc. 





Appendix 





OF PRIMARY 


PHENOMENA 





4. Speeds; Special 
Events 


5. Direct 
Observations 


6. Notes, etc. 


7. Source 





S. varied, including 
while in F. Abnormal 
curves. Some soft lan- 
dings. 

Water bucket thrice 
overturned (wetting 1 
of 6 witnesses). Vases 
levitated and dashed. 
Chairs, shoes, milk 
(spilled), etc. 

One end of occupied 
bed raised. 

Grocery and variety- 
store products upset. 


Moved across street, 
and phenomena fol- 
lowed. 


Sufficiently fast to 
break figurines and 
dent hardwood furni- 
ture. Two decapped 
bottles exceptionally 
warm. F. of portable 
phonograph across 
room. 70 lb. bookcase 
raised and overturned 
180°. Considerable 
damage. 

Also see p. 55 of this 
Four. for a special ob- 
servation (with which 
this case terminated). 


Most phenomena re- 
portely well-witnessed. 
M. of table, lantern, 
and soap observed by 
investigator. 


2 bottles slowly slid 
along level surface in 
different directions and 
fell off different edges 
(2 witnesses). “Usual” 
figurine seen once to 
fall from stand. Table 
seen to complete a 
twisting and overturn- 
ing motion (by Mr. 
H.). 








Fraudulent “imitation” 
by Betty, detected. 
Limited. Hyperthyroid 
condition (Betty; semi- 
medical care). 

PK experiment done, 
with chance results. 


Thumpings were heard 
while girl was not pre- 
sent (and all parties 
accounted for). 


No screw-threads 
stripped in decappings. 
PK experiment simu- 
lated, with chance re- 
sults. 

Phenomena seemed to 
center around J. only. 
Accurate chronology 
by police; extensive 
parapsychol. studies. 
Rel. : Rom. Cath. 





W. E. Cox (in- 
vestigator), Para- 
psychol. Bul., 
Nov., 1957. Also 
Fate Mag., Aug. 
1958, p. 64-. 


M. Davies, Para- 
psychol. Bul., 
Nov., 1957, p. 2. 


J. G. Pratt and W. 
G. Roll (investiga- 
tors), Four., Para- 
psychol., Vol. 22, 
p. 79-. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO COLUMNS 
3-6 OF ANALYTICAL BREAKDOWN 


A. NOoIsgEs 


Case Number 


5, 10, 7c, 16 
1, 2, 3, 4, 13, 21, 26, 28, 30, 33 
3, 4, 7b, 12, 25 


Heavy blows 

Raps, Knockings 

Ringing of bells 

Sounds of scratchings, footsteps, 
or cries 

Other noises 


5, 7a, 8, 15, 17, 25, 40 
2, 7, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 38, 45, 46 
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B. FLIGHTS 


General See Cols, 3, 4, and 5 
Occasionally, with 
Deliberate aim 16, 20, 31, 35, 37 
Deliberate timing 4, 5, 10, 14, 16, 42 
Erratic routes 
Arbitrary 2, 10, 38, 41, 44 
Evading efforts to catch 20, 37 
Swerving around obstructions 16, 41 


C. SPEEDS 


Ordinary See Col. 4 
Violations of bailistic principles 
Hovering in air 20, 27, 28, 31, 37, 39 
Landing “lightly as a feather,” 
or noiselessly 10, 30, 31, 41, 44 
Slowness 11, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 31, 40 
Slow, suddenly increasing to fast 6, 14, 19, 35 


D. OTHER AND GENERAL 


Apport-like phenomena 14, 20, 41, 42 
Damage or destruction 1, 2, 4, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 29, 35, 37, 38, 44, 46 

Movement of particularly 

heavy objects 3, 4, 26, 28, 30, 31, 40, 43, 44, 46 
Objects noticeably warm 14, 20, 46 
Particularly repetitious 

phenomena Ta, 7c, 19, 28, 29, 33, 38, 41, 42, 44, 46 
Personal injuries received 14, 23, 31, 32, 36, 44 
Other cases wherein witnesses 

were struck by objects 2, 10, 21 
Preceded by recent or relevant 


death 7c, 9, 13, 14, 15, 42 
E. CASES APPARENTLY INVOLVING A SPECIFIC ““CENTRAL PARTY’’ 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 11, 17, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 

39, 40, 44, 45, 46 
F. ExcEPTIONAL PHENOMENA 
(In addition to those cited in Table I, Sect. E) 
10, 19, 20, 29, 31, 34, 37, 41, 44, 46 





An ESP Experiment with Targets 
that Differ in Degree of Similarity’ 


CATHERINE S. NasH and CARROLL B. NAsH 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this experiment was to determine (1) whether 
the degree of similarity between symbols affects the frequency 
with which a symbol is called in a test of ESP when another 
symbol is the target, and (2) whether ESP scoring level is related 
to the personality traits measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory.” 


PROCEDURE 


The 38 students in a biology course at St. Joseph’s College were 
the subjects of the experiment which was performed from October, 
1958, to April, 1959. The targets consisted of the pictures of eight 
animals each stamped without its name on the face of a blank 
playing card. An assistant arranged the cards in random order 
with the use of a table of random numbers and placed them in 


decks of 24. He covered the face of the bottom card of each deck 
with a blank card, and the order of the cards remained unknown to 
the experimenter (CSN) until after the run. 

The experimenter wrote the subject’s name on a slip of paper 
attached to the top of the deck. The subject called the cards 
down through the pack before any were removed, and the ex- 
perimenter recorded the calls on a standard ESP record sheet with 
a separate sheet for each subject. The subjects were tested separate- 
ly and given one run per session for a total of ten runs each. From 
1 to 14 subjects were tested per session. Following the session the 
experimenter recorded the target cards and kept the previously 
recorded symbols on the record sheets covered during the process. 
At his following sitting, the subject was given his previous score. 
The results were independently checked and tabulated. 

A sheet of paper displaying stamped pictures and names of the 
eight target animals was placed before the subject during each run. 
The target animals are comparable on two levels of similarity. The 
lower level of similarity is provided by their being either in the 


Be The research was supported by a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation, 
Inc. and was presented at the convention of the Parapsychological Association in 
1959. 

2 $.R. Hathaway and J.C. McKinley, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, Rev., Psychological Corporation, New York, 1951. 
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same or in different taxonomic classes, four of the animals being 
birds and four mammals. The higher level of similarity resulted 
from the animals being members of resembling pairs, i.e., hen- 
rooster, goose-duck, wolf-fox, and mouse-rat. On the symbol- 
display sheet (see Figure I) placed before the subject during each 
run, the hen and rooster were in the upper left position, the wolf 
and fox in the upper right position, the goose and duck in the lower 
left position, and the mouse and rat in the lower right position. 
Furthermore, the hen, fox, goose, and rat were in outer, corner 
positions while the rooster, wolf, duck, and mouse were in inner 
positions. 

Each subject was given the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 


Inventory. 


rooster 


duck mouse 
Figure I. Symbol Display Sheet 


RESULTS 


In order to determine whether the degree of similarity between 
symbols affects the frequency with which a symbol is called in a 
test of ESP when another symbol is the target, the frequency and 
deviation of calls and targets of each of the eight symbols are pres- 
ented in Table I. 

In Table II are presented the frequencies and deviations of target 
hits, hits on the symbol of primary similarity to the target, e.g., 
calling a hen a rooster, and hits on the symbols of secondary 
similarity to the target, e.g., calling a hen a goose or a duck. They 
are listed separately for the targets whose symbols occupied the 
outer positions on the symbol-display sheet and for the targets 
whose symbols occupied the inner positions, as well as for the 
targets as a whole. The critical ratios are given in parentheses. 





An ESP Experiment with Targets 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY AND DEVIATION OF CALLS AND TARGETS 
When the Symbols Were Targets 





Rooster | Goose Duck 
143 





5.00|— 3.23 
133) 149 
5.68| + 2.37 


1081 | 1143 1257 


When the Symbols Were Calis 



































TABLE II 


FREQUENCY AND DEVIATION OF TARGET HITS 





Symbol Target Symbol in | Target Symbol in Total 
Called Outer Position Inner Position 


Target 613 + 52.85 581+ 0.89 1194 +53.74 
(2.38) 0.04 1.74) 
Symbol of Primary Sim. 622 + 29.50 521 — 25.49 1143+ 4.01 
To Target (1.30) (1.16) (0.13) 
Symbol of Secondary Sim.} 1083 — 72.12 1130— 2.07 2213 — 74.19 
To Target (2.45) (0.07) (1.79) 

















As shown in TableII, the frequency of target hits is 1,194 and 
the deviation is + 53.74. With a standard deviation of 30.92, the 
CR is 1.74 which, witha P value of .08, is not significant. Two of the 
categories of Table II have deviations which, without correction 
for selection, are significant and both pertain to targets whose 
symbols were in the outer positions. One consists of hits on 
these targets and has a CR of 2.38, P = .02. The other consists 
of hits on symbols of secondary similarity to these targets and has 
a CR of 2.45, P=.01/ 

Correlations between the level of ESP scoring and the ten per- 
sonality traits measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory showed nothing of interest except for the trait of social 
introversion. When computed by the method recommended by 
Nicol,*? the correlation coefficient between ESP score and social 
introversion is, without correction for selection, —.411, which 


8 J. F. Nicol, ‘““The Statistical Controversy in Quantitative Research,” Inter- 
national Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1, 1959, pp. 47-63. 
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is significant at the .006 level of probability. With this method 
the expected frequency of hits is determined by the actual frequency 
with which each symbol is used as target and as call. When the 
expected frequency of hits is determined without regard to differ- 
ences in frequency of use of the symbols, the correlation coefficient 
between ESP score and social introversion is —.390 which is at 
the .009 level of probability. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment do not indicate that the degree 
of similarity between symbols affects the frequency with which 
a symbol is called when another symbol is the target. They do 
provide evidence that ESP scoring level is related to the trait of 
social introversion as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. This negative correlation is in agreement 
with the positive correlation between ESP score and sociability 
as measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. 
The slightly higher level of significance obtained in determining 
the correlation coefficient between ESP score and social introver- 
sion by the method advocated by Nicol, while not significantly 
different, is in the predicted direction and appears to justify use 
of this method where feasible. 

The experiment discloses an unanticipated effect which may be 
corroborated by further experimentation. It is that the level of 
scoring with the individual symbols is affected by their positions 
on a sheet of paper placed before the subjects during the test to 
facilitate recall and identification of the target symbols. The sym- 
bols appearing in the outer positions are associated with significant 
deviations in two occasions out of three as is shown in Table II, 
while those in the inner positions are near the chance level. It can 
be presumed that the psychological set or state of preparedness 
may have been greater for the corner symbols than for the inner 
symbols. Only one inner symbol (the rooster) had a positive 
_ deviation when it was the target and it was next to the symbol in the 
upper left corner of the symbol-display sheet. Because the subjects 
presumably read from left to right and from top to bottom, this 


symbol would be expected to elicit the greatest attention of the 
four inner symbols. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* C. B. Nash and C.S. Nash, “Checking Success and the Relationship of Per- 
sonality Traits to ESP,” Journal A.S.P.R., Vol. 52, July, 1958, pp. 98-107. 





Reviews 


THE HAUNTED MIND. By Nandor Fodor. Pp. 314. Helix 
Press. Garrett Publications, New York, 1959. $5.00. 


There are few people today who can claim the varied experience 
of Dr. Nandor Fodor with the quacks, the quirks, and the assorted 
quid ests of psychical research; and there is none, to my mind, 
who can write about them half as engagingly. 

From the very start Dr. Fodor, originally a journalist with a 
law degree from his native Hungary, was impressed with the fact that 
psychical phenomena didn’t just happen by themselves, however 
much they sometimes gave the appearance of so doing, but in 
relation to people and, what is more, almost invariably in relation 
to people under unusual psychological stress. Thus, when his in- 
vestigations of a poltergeist, a ghostly visitation, or a mediumistic 
performance led, as they all too often did, to the suspicion of some- 
thing distinctly fishy behind the ostensible or claimed phenomena, 
the question Fodor asked himself was not just was there hanky- 
panky going on somewhere but why and how would such a dramatic 
expression of mixed-up and sometimes self-destructive behavior 
come about? What kind of all-too-human beings had to live thus 
in the aura of the supernatural? For example, a poor Hungarian 
carpenter produces, from obscure storage places in and on his body, 
but with the contrived appearance of miraculous apportation, an 
assortment of horrid pestilential objects—live frogs, snakes, 
beetles—which, if on a somewhat lesser scale than the ten plagues, 
could none the less have been quite sufficient to scare the daylights 
out of any Pharaoh. Why? What part, again, would the strangely 
realistic fantasies of werewolves and incubi play in the lives of 
certain people? What would lead a taciturn English-speaking 
medium, handicapped by a harelip and cleft palate, to try to go 
Demosthenes one better by giving direct-voice impersonations of 
such audacity and cleverness as to have had Fodor all but convinced 
that his dead father was communicating with him in Hungarian? 

While not everyone would agree with some of the answers 
Fodor arrives at, the very fact that he stressed the human motiv- 
ational aspect of things was quite an original approach to psychical 
research at the time he began his investigations. At any rate, the 
persistent search for the forces behind this strange mixture of 
fraud, fact, and fancy led Fodor—“‘inexorably,”’ as he puts it—to 
psychoanalysis as the most helpful tool for the exploration and 
understanding of what was going on. This again has to be set down 
as a first for Fodor—a first and only, as a matter of fact—since no 
other psychical researcher, starting from scratch, has declared for 
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psychoanalysis as a compelling, much less “inexorable,” set of 
hypotheses in terms of which to view the variegated data which 
come his way. 

Most intriguing to Fodor is that limbo where deliberate fraud 
leaves off and the real McCoy begins, where forces presumably 
originating in the depths of the personality, and sometimes mani- 
festing themselves in dreamlike or distinctly dissociated states, 
every now and then seem to be in some way associated with 
happenings which go considerably beyond the normally explicable. 
Along these lines one of the more amusing anecdotes told by Fodor 
concerns the gentleman who announced to British radio engineers 
that if they would remain on the alert at a certain time they would 
get prearranged signals from Mars, with whose inhabitants, he 
claimed, he was in telepathic communication. When Fodor some- 
time later interviewed the would-be impresario of this Martian 
affair he found him a weird mixture of high power snake oil 
salesmanship and equally high power schizophrenia, with the latter, 
according to an account of his mental condition which would 
induce most psychiatrists to go along with this diagnosis, markedly 
predominating. Nevertheless at precisely the time foretold, ac- 
cording to Fodor, mysterious radio signals were picked up which 
were considerably beyond the power of any European station to 
send and which, preceded as they were each time by an uncanny 
hush and damping out of all other radio signals, were presumed by 
those on the spot (whom we trust made some attempt to rule out 
alternative hypotheses) to have come from somewhere in outer space. 

In this and other strange occurrences, including one or two 
poltergeist cases where the authenticity of the primary data appears 
to be of a somewhat higher order, Fodor feels that under certain 
conditions psychic energies, born out of deep stress, do in some 
way exteriorize themselves and go bumping about as if an honest- 
to-goodness discarnate agency were at work. As to hauntings, 
“It is quite possible that... personal psychic factors—under unusual 
conditions—may mobilize violent emotions of the past and throw 
them on a hallucinatory screen.” What with these red herrings and 
the possibility of far-ranging telepathic ransacking of the minds of 
the living on the part of mediums who are themselves completely 
unconscious of what is going on, it is easier, feels Fodor—even if 
the question of fraud were not to enter at all—for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for an investigator to gain unam- 
biguous proof of survival. And under these conditions, he suggests, 
it must be nothing less than heartbreaking for a spirit trying to get 
through to think up a conclusive proof of its existence. 

If there are few who can view the problems of spirits so com- 
passionately or put the case for these eternally frustrated entities 
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quite so tellingly as Fodor, there are likewise few who are as realistic 
about the earthy side of things when the data start coming through 
in something less than pure terms. In Chapter XVI, ““Demon 
Lovers and Mediumship,” he explores the relationship of physical 
and mental mediumship to the dammed-up or in some way 
impaired or distorted sexuality of the medium. On the anecdotal 
side again, the story he tells of the woman and her deceased lover 
whom even death did not part could take its place with the greatest 
exploits in the annals of erotica. Unfortunately these goings-on, 
which according to Fodor never got into the official accounts of the 
affair, given much more decorous coverage in a 1922 number of 
the fournal S.P.R., came to him via “‘confidential information and... 
may be criticized on that ground.” Too true. On the other hand, 
applying to Fodor and his tales the same generous and open- 
minded approach which he brings to his mediumistic subjects 
who may fail to meet the highest evidential standards, might it not 
be that perhaps no valuable insights and hypotheses at all would 
issue from the highly gifted mind and pen of this investigator were 
he not free enough to allow himself an occasional “night out” of 
this sort >—which, as far as this reviewer is concerned, would be 
far on the debit side of the ledger. 


Jule Eisenbud, M. D. 
School of Medicine 


University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


REPORT ON FIVE YEARS OF ACTIVITIES. (January 1, 
1954, to December 31, 1958.) Pp. 60. Parapsychology Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, 1959. Free of charge. 


The Parapsychology Foundation was created in 1951. In 1953 
it was host to a large international conference in Utrecht in the 
Netherlands at the close of which a five year plan for parapsychol- 
ogical activities was sketched. It is this span of time which the pre- 
sent report covers. 

The Foundation’s resources have been directed to three main 
areas : financial aid for research organizations or research workers; 
conferences including lectures and exchange visits; and parapsych- 
ological books and publications. 

The ten sections of the report tell about the specific projects 
which have been encouraged. We learn first of all about the estab- 
lishment in 1957 of the Foundation’s own research facilities under 
the directorship of Dr. Karlis Osis. This section includes references 
to his work on the “linkage” problem and to the death-bed studies. 
In the following section another permanent branch of the Founda- 
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tion’s activities, its publication work, is described. The Newsletter 
was first on the scene, followed by Parapsychological Monographs 
and the International Journal of Parapsychology. The first consists 
mainly of reportage of recent events, the second is devoted to 
lengthy scientific reports, and the third to general articles on 
parapsychology and other topics in English or French with sum- 
maries in three additional languages. ‘The Foundation has also 
brought out several books, among these a parapsychological 
bibliography (by George Zorab) and the proceedings from its first 
five conferences (two volumes). 

In the next, section we learn about the Foundation’s support 
to other research organizations. These have included the English 
and American S.P.R.’s, the Duke Laboratory, and three European 
organizations : the parapsychological institutes at the Universities 
of Freiburg and Utrecht and the Bologna group (elsewhere in the 
repert we learn that the Foundation has also aided the Para- 
psychology Laboratory at St. Joseph’s College and the Danish 
S.P.R.). 

In the remaining seven sections, the work of nearly fifty research 
grantees and sixty-odd papers from five Foundation conferences 
are summarized. The international spirit of the organization is 
clearly demonstrated in these pages. The meetings were distributed 
over three countries and the delegates and grantees add about 
another dozen. The range of topics covered is equally wide, span- 
ning from pharmacology over card and dice tests to haunts and 
voodoo. In fact, the scope extends beyond parapsychology or 
psychical research as these terms are generally understood. It has 
to be remembered, as Foundation President Eileen J. Garrett 
points out in the preface, that the purpose of the organization is 
the wider one of stimulating inquiry into “the total nature and 
working of the human mind.” For instance, in the section on 
“Pharmacological Research,” containing summaries of papers from 
a conference on this subject, psi occasionally disappears from view. 
(It is never in sharp focus since even the delegates who do mention 
it appear not to have actual experimentation to their credit.) 

Similarly, in “Anthropology and Ethnology,” several of the 
field surveys were not concerned with parapsychological oc- 
currences, though some investigators, as the Roses in Australia, 
attempted to penetrate beyond ritual and folklore to a psi base. 
In “Studies of Healing’ we have an area in which it is even more 
difficult to detect psi traces that may run through the phenomena. 
Several projects have been supported to look into the prevalence 
and possible significance of cases of unorthodox healing. But an 
answer is still wanting to the initial questions Jule Eisenbud asked 
in connection with the healing symposium : “at what point... does 
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an improbable or at least unexpected turn of events in the course 
of an illness take on the character of ‘paranormality’ ? In terms of 
what criteria can this be judged or measured? To what extent 
might it be possible, directly or indirectly, to relate such an 
occurrence to... factors considered... to be within the ‘normal’ 
province of one or another of the special disciplines ?” 

In the papers from the philosophical meeting (discussed in 
“Religion and Philosophy’’) we find daring designs for new worlds 
but also more modest and useful attempts to make sense out of the 
phenomena without getting too far off the ground. 

The Foundation’s contacts with religious organizations have 
been mostly concerned with inter-disciplinary educational 
programs. In “Studies in Psychology and Related Areas’ we hear 
about lectures, exchange visits, and research projects concerning 
the relation of psi to psychological factors. This section brings in 
the meeting on “Psychology and Parapsychology,” one of the 
conferences in France, where the relation of psychical research 
to psychology, anthropology, and theology was reviewed. But the 
Foundation’s most important contributions to the common-land 
of psychology and parapsychology are in the chapter on ‘“‘Quanti- 
tative Studies.”’ In fact, this section contains the most fruitful 
application of the Foundation’s resources in terms of scientific 
standards, significance of results, and percentage of work reaching 
publication on a professional level (two books and several reports 
including the paper by Fisk and West which was awarded the 
William McDougall prize). 

Among the grantees are Gertrude Schmeidler, for the work 
leading up to ESP and Personality Patterns of which she was a 
joint author (with McConnell) and her comparative telepathy and 
clairvoyance tests, the Nicols for their ESP work with psychological 
tests, the Nashes for several ESP and PK tests, Van de Castle 
for his psi tests involving attitudes and personality correlates, 
Mangan for his PK and precognition trials, and more than a dozen 
others. 

The case-study field is another important area in which the 
Foundation has been active. The chapter which summarizes this 
work, entitled “Spontaneous Phenomena,” is introduced with a 
summary of the proceedings of the Cambridge conference where 
methods were considered for the collection and appraisal of non- 
experimental material. This symposium was the beginning of wide- 
ranging efforts by the Foundation in the gathering and classification 
of new cases: projects were stimulated at the American, Danish, 
and English S.P.R.s and by the Dutch committee. 

The Foundation has scattered its seeds over a wide terrain. 
Occasionally the crop is sparse, as at some of the conferences, 
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and sometimes it crowds a little too close to some of the established 
products in the field, as in the publication program where conflict 
with older periodicals has been inevitable. The Foundation has 
not lacked imagination in its search for new boosters for psi (the 
drug work) or for areas where it might already be in full bloom 
(the healing and anthropological studies). But the results of these 
efforts cannot yet be assessed. 

Many of the activities of the Foundation do not lend themselves 
to measurement in terms of critical ratios or published reports. 
These are the occasions for contacts and exchange of ideas within 
the field and with neighboring disciplines which are offered by 
its meetings, lectures, and visits. But in terms of concrete results 
the Foundation has done best, and done very well indeed, in the 
areas of “‘orthodox”’ experimental parapsychological research and 
non-experimental case studies. 

W. G. Roll 
Box 6116 
College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MINDFULNESS. By E. H. Shattock. 
Pp. 158. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1960. $ 3.50. 


This slim volume, written by a career officer in the British 
Navy, is possibly of interest to psychical researchers chiefly because 
it provides one more witness to the fact that Eastern meditational 
techniques may be employed with profit by Westerners. This is 
important because it would seem that if the claims that have been 
made about the facilitation of paranormal powers by means of 
these methods are to be adequately tested (i.e., as judged by West- 
ern standards) then it is likely that the proficients must be West- 
erners themselves in order to appreciate properly the issues 
involved. 

This book is Rear Admiral Shattock’s account of his four-week 
sojourn in a Buddhist monastery in Rangoon, Burma, where he 
undertook the discipline prescribed, which he reports along with 
its effects upon him not only during his stay but afterwards. His 
account is straightforward and simple. He began this experiment 
apparently without any prejudice for or against the Buddhist disci- 
pline. He describes in detail the experiences which resulted and 
gives his evaluation of them. 

Although no experiences of a paranormal nature occurred, the 
practice of meditation did seem to him to be associated with two 
factors that might be useful for psychical research : one, a new and 
different awareness of time; and another, the ability to think in 
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terms of pictures rather than verbally. He writes, “The unusual 
thing about these pictures, which I had never experienced before, 
was not only the vivid detail that I observed in them, but that they 
appeared absolutely real” (p. 55). Although this form of imagery 
may not be directly related to ESP, it may be that by means of such 
imagery ESP impressions, if received, could be made more readily 
available to consciousness. 


R. White 


Books Received 


Scuivpp, Pau A. (Ed.). The Philosophy of C.D. Broad. Tudor 
Publishing Company, New York, 1959. Pp. 866. $12.50. 
To be reviewed. 

Hook, Sipney (Ed.). Dimensions of Mind. New York University 
Press, New York, 1960. Pp. 281. $5.00. To be reviewed. 
JoHNsSON, Raynor C. Watcher on the Hills. A Study of Some 
Mystical Experiences of Ordinary People. Harper and Bro- 

thers, New York, 1959. Pp. 188. $3.50. 

Murpuy, GARDNER and BALLOU, RoBERT (Eds.). William JFames on 
Psychical Research. The Viking Press, New York, 1960. Pp. 
339. $6.00. To be reviewed. 

SyMONDs, JOHN. Madame Blavatsky: Medium and Magician. 
OdhamsPress Ltd., London, 1959. Pp.254.21s. To be reviewed. 

Wepeck, Harry E. Treasury of Witchcraft. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York, 1961. Pp. 271. $10.00. 


News and Notes 


The Parapsychological Association 

The results of the election of members to the Council of the 
Parapsychological Association are as follows: elected to Council 
for two years: Dr. Robert A. MacConnell, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. J.G. Pratt, Duke University; Dr. Karlis Osis, Parapsychology 
Foundation; Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler, City College of New 
York; elected to Council for one year: Miss Margaret Anderson, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Carroll B. Nash, St. Joseph’s College; 
and Miss Rhea White, American Society for Psychical Research. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 1961: Dr. 
Karlis Osis, President; Dr. J.G. Pratt, Vice-President; Miss Mar- 
garet Anderson, Treasurer; and Dr. Carroll B. Nash, Secretary. 

It has been announced that the fourth annual convention of the 
Parapsychological Association will be held Thursday, September 
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7, through Saturday, September 9, 1961, at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York City. The Call for Papers and further particulars 
were announced in the December, 1960, number of the Journal 
of Parapsychology. 


Quotation from the READER’S DIGEST (November, 1960), 
under caption: 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN ? 
Ad in Lockport, N.Y., Union-Sun and fFournal: 


“Due to unforeseen circumstances no Clairvoyant meeting 
tonight, until further notice. ” 


Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this Journal. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp.90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s 
three papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the Journal 
in 1945, are again available. 

The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents 
the various classes of evidence in organized form. 

The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival 
Hypothesis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence 
for survival which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 

The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes 
is considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future 
and the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are 
indicated. 

Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustra- 
tions for the subject matter under consideration. 
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